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2 A Treatiſe on Prever. 
play a puſhing Game, otherwiſe you are 
to make twenty-ſeven Points elder-hand, 
and thirteen Points younger-hand ; and 
you are always to compare your Game 
with your Adverſary's, ahd diſcard ac 
cordingly. 
II. 

You are to diſcard in expectation of 
winning the Cards, which is ſo eſſential I 
a part of the Game, that it generally 
makes twenty-two or twenty-three Points 
difference; therefore you are not to dif- 
card for low. Ryator ze, ſuch as three 
Queens, three Knaves, or three Tens, 

becauſe in any of theſe Caſes, the Odds 
are three tg one elder-hand that you do 
not ſucceed, and ſeventeen to three 
younger-hand; for let us ſuppoſe you 
- ſhould go for a -Nyatorze of Queens 
Knaves, or Tens, and throw ent un 
Ace or a King, by fo doing you run 
the Risk of loſing above twenty Pointe, 
oy! 9 
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in expectation of winning fourteen 
Points. | 


. 


At the beginning of a Partie you are te 
play to make your Game, which is twenty- 
ſeven Points elder-hand and - thirteen 
Points younger-hand : therefore ſuppoſe 

vou are elder-hand, and that you have a 


Terce-Major and the Seven of any Suit, 


it is five to two but that you take in one 
Card out of any four certain Cards; 
therefore ſuppoſe you ſhould have three 
Queens, three Knaves, or three Tens, 
you are in this Caſe to diſcard one 
of them preferably to the Seven of ſuch 
a Suit, becauſe it is three to one that you 


hand to make you a Qyatorze, and con- 
ſequently you diſcard the Seven of ſuch a 
Suit to a great Diſadvantage. 
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do not take in any one certain Card elder- 
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Ws 
If your Adverſary is greatly before 


you in the Game, the conſideration of 
winning the Cards muſt be put quite out 
of the queſtion; therefore, ſuppoſe you 
ſhould have a " Qyart to a Queen, or a 
Quart to a Knave; in which caſe it is 
only about five to four, being elder- 
hand, but that you take in a Card to 
make you a Qyint, and about three to 
one but that you take in a Queen, 'a 
Knave, or a Ten; ſhould you have 


three of either dealt you, it is good 


play to make a Puſh for the Game, 
particularly if it is ſo far advanced as 


to give you but little chance for it in 
another Deal; and in this, and other} 


Caſes, you may have recourſe to the 
Calculations aſcertaining the Odds. 


, 
To gain the Point, generally makes 


te 
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ten Points difference; therefore when 
you diſcard you muſt endeavour to gain 


dre it, but not risk the loſing of the Cards 


of by ſo doing. 


VI. 
The ſaving of your Lurch, or the 


rial, that you ought always to risk 
ſome Points to accompliſh either of 
them. 


VII. 

If you have fix Tricks with any win- 
ning Card:ih your Hand, never fail play- 
ing that Card, becauſe. at leaſt you 
in] play eleven Points to one againſt your- 
ber! ſelf by ſo doing, unleſs in play you diſ- 


the] cover what Cards your Adverſary has 
laid out. 


8 VIII. e 
e If vou are greatly advanced in the 
te B 3 | | Game, 


lurching of your Adverſary is fo mate- 
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make him a Quart to either of them, 
"6 
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Game, as ſuppoſe you are eighty to 
fifty, in that caſe it is your Intereſt to 


let your Adverfary gain two Points for 


your one as often as you can, eſpecial- 
ly if the next Deal you are to be elder- 
hand ; but if on the contrary you are 
to be younger-hand, and are eighty-ſix 
to fifty or ſixty, never regard the lofing 
two or three Points for the gaining of 


one, becauſe that Point brings you with- 
in your Shew, 


IX, 
The younger Hand is to play upon 
the defenſive; therefore, in order to 
make his thirteen Points, he is to carry 


Terces, Quarts, and eſpecially to ſtrive 


for the Point : but fappoſe him to have 
two Terces from a King, Queen, or 
Knave, as it is twenty-nine to twenty- 
eight that he ſucceeds, he having in that 
caſe four certain Cards to take in to 
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A. Treatiſe. on PI . 7 
and perhaps thereby fave a Pique, &c. he 
ought preferably to, go for chat which he 
has the moſt chance to ſucceed in: but 
if inſtead of this Method of play he has 
three Queens, Knaves, or Tens, and 
ſhonld. attempt to carry any of them 
preferably to the others, the Odds that 
he does not ſucceed being ſeventeen to 


three againſt him, he conſequently diſ- 


cards to a great Diſadvantage, 


X. 


The elder or younger- hand is ſome- 
times to ſink one of his Point, a Terce, 
or three Kings, Queens, Knaves, or 
Tens, in hopes of winning the Cards; 
bot that is to be done with Judgment, 
and e hefitating, 


XI. 
It is oficn Sis play for a younger- 
hand not ta call three Queens, Knaves, 


Se. and to fink one Card of his Point, 
64 which 
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of faving or winning © the” Girls by 4 
deep Diſcard; as for exarmiple, oppor 
he ſhould have the King, Queen, and 
Nine of à Suit, or the King, Knave| 
arid Nine of a Suit, in this caſe he may 
diſcard either of thoſe Suits, with a 
moral certainty of not being attack d in 
"them; and the Odds that he does not 
take i. the Ace of either of thoſe Suits | 
being — him, it is not worth his 
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- white to diſcard, otherwiſe i in expectation | 
of ſucceeding, 
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XIV. 


The younger- hand having three Aces 
dealt him, eee to 
1 out the and Suit. 


XV. 


The younger-hand is generally to 
carry Guards to his . Queen-Suits, in 
order to make Points and to fave the 
Cards, 


XVI. 


When the younger-hand obſerves that 
the elder-hand, by calling his Point, has 
five Cards which will make five Tricks | 
in play, and may have the Ace and 


Queen of another Suit, he ſhould throw 

away the Guard to that King, eſpecially 

if he has put out one of that Suit, which | 
B 5 WII 
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Card if thereby he rans the Rivk of 10- 
ſing them, unleſs he is very backward 1 in 
the Game, and has s then a Scheme Ry 2 

great Game. - . 


XIII. 


If the younger- hand has a probability 
of ſaving or winning the Cards by a 
deep Diſcard; as for example, Suppoſe 
he ſhould bare the King, Queen, and 
Nine of a Suit, or the King, Knave, 
and Nine of a Suit, in this caſe he may 
diſcard either of thoſe Suits, with a 
moral certainty of not being attack' d in 
them; and the Odds that he does not 


take in the Ace of either of thoſe Suits 


being againſt * it is not worth his 


while 
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while to diſcard otherwiſe in expectation 


of ſucceeding. 
100%; 


The younger-hand having three Aces 
dealt him, it is generally his beſt play to 
throw out the fourth Suit. 


XV. 


The younger-hand is generally to 
carry Guards to his Queen-Suits, in 
order to make Points and to fave the 
Cards, 


XVI. 


When the younger-hand obſerves that 
the elder-hand, by calling his Point, has 
five Cards which will make five Tricks 


in play, and may have the Ace and 


Queen of another Suit, he ſhould throw 
away the Guard to that King, eſpecially 
if he has put out one of that Suit, which 

B 5 will 
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will give him an even chance * Würde 
the Cards. 


r 


XVII. 


If the elder- hand has a Quart to a King 
dealt him, with three Kings and three 
Queens (including the King to his Quart) 
and that he is oblig'd to diſcard, either 


one of his Quart to the King, or to 
diſcard a King or Queen, 


Ryery. Which is beſt for him to Gi 
card ? 


p 
Anſwer, The Chance for taking in c 
tl 


the Ace or Nine to his Quart to a King, 
being one out of two certain Cards, is 
exactly equal to the taking either a n 
King or a Queen, having three of each v 
dealt him; therefore he is to diſcard in i 
ſuch a manner as gives him the faireſt 
probability of winning the Cards. 

The foregoing Caſe may be a general 
DireQion to difcard in all Caſes of the 


Th 
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like nature either for the elder or younger 
Hand. 


XVIII. 


Suppoſe the elder-hand has taken i in 
his five Cards, and that he has the Ace, 
King, and Knave of a Suit, having diſ- 
carded two of that Suit; he has alſo 
the Ace, King, Knave, and two ſmall 
Cards of another Suit, but. no Wing 
Card in the other Suits. 

Query. Which of theſe Suits i is he to 
play from, in order to have the faireſt 
chance of winning, or ſaving the Cards? 

Anſwer. He is always to play from 
the Suit of which he has the feweſt in 
number; becauſe, if he finds his Ad- 
verfary guarded there, the probability is 
in his favour that he is, unguarded in 
the other Suit; and ſhou'd he play 
from the Suit of which he has the 
moſt in number, and finds his Adver- 
* Queen guarded, in that Cafe he 
44H 5 —— 


585 Cards. 
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"If the elder-hand is ſure to make the 
Cards equal, by playing of them in any 
particular manner, and is advanced be- 
fore his Adverſary in the Game, he is 
not to risk the loſing of them; but if 
his Adverſary i is greatly before him, in 


that caſe it is his Intereſt to risk the 


loſing of the Cards, in WEEN of 
winning of them. | 
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@EgUPPOSE you are etder-hand, 
and that you have dealt you a 

' Quart-major with the Seven and 

Eight of Clubs, the King and Ten of 

Diamonds, the King and Nine of 

Hearts, with the Ten on Nike -of 

Spades. 

Query, Whether you are to leave a 
Card, by carrying the Vari- major and 
two more of the ſame Suit for the 
Point, with two other Kings, or to 
throw out one Card of your Point? 

** Anſwer, If you throw out one Card 

of your Point, there is a poſſibility that 
you reckon only five Points, and that 
your * may win the Cards, by 

4 | which 
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14 A Treatiſe on Plau r. 
which Event he gets eleven Points, be- 
fides his three Aces, Ge. which gives 
you a bad chance for the Game : But 
by leaving a Card, and admitting that 
one Card of conſequence lies in the five 
Cards which you are intitled to take in, 
it follows that you have four chances to 
one againſt leaving that Card, and con- 
ſequently it is your Intereſt. to leave a 
Card: The Odds is alſo greatly in your 
favour that you take in ſome one of 
the following Cards in four Cards, viz, 
there are two to your Point, three Aces, 
and one King. 


II. 

If you ſhou'd happen to have the 
Ace, King, and four ſmall Cards of any 
Suit, with two other Kings, and no 
great Suits againſt you, the like Method 
of the former Caſe may be practiſed, 


m 


card with an Expectation of taking in 
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Suppoſe you ſhou'd have the King, 


the King and Queen of Diamonds, the 
Ace and Knave of Hearts, and the King 
and Nine of Spades. 
9yery. How are you to diſcard with 
2 probability of making the moſt Points ? 
Anſwer. You are to throw out the 


Queen and four ſmall Clubs, and to car- 


ry three entire Suits, with the King of 
Clubs; for this reaſon, becauſe the 
Chance for your taking in the fourth 
King, is exactly the ſame as the Chance 
of taking in the Ace of Clubs, in cither 
of which Caſes it is three to one againſt 


| you; but if you fail in taking in the 


fourth King, by diſcarding thus you 
have a fair Chance to win the Cards, 
which will probably make twenty-two 
Points difference; but ſhou'd you diſ- 


the 


Queen, and four of the ſmalleſt Clubs, 


36 <A Treatiſe on PI1QUET. 

the Ace of Clubs, and ſhou'd happen to 
fail, you being oblig'd to throw out 
fome of your | great Cards, you wou'd 
have a very diſtant Chance of either ſay- 
ing or winning the Cards. 


Suppoſe you ſhou'd have the King and 


Queen of Clubs, a Terce-Major in Dia- 
monds, Queen and Knave of Hearts, 
and a Quint from the Knave in Spades. 


Query. How are you to diſcard with 


a probability of making the moſt Points ? 
Anſwer. You are to throw out the 
Jyint to a Knave in Spades, in order to 
make the moſt Points; becauſe, let us 
admit that your 2yint is good for every 
thing after you have taken in, you in 
that caſe only ſcore nineteen Points, if 
you carry it, and you probably give the 
Cards up, and alfo the Chance of a 
Quatorze of Queens, beſides a great 
Number of Points in play; and, conſe- 
| quently, 
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o is You are-to diſcard the King, 
n, Eight, and Nine of Clubs, and 
— e of Spades, b59 his Takans, 
du do not only £0 2 der Suits, but 
| baue che fame Chance for taking i in 
che fourth Queen, as you wou'd have to 
take in the Ace of Clubs; befides, the 
Probability of winning the Cards is 
greatly in Fon fayour by this N Method of 
re Une bas 81 
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18 A Treatiſe on PriqQuer, 
Nine, Eight, and Seven of Clubs; the 
Knave and Ten of Diamonds; the King, 
Queen, and Knave of Hearts, with the 
Ace and Nine of Spades. 

Query, How are you to diſcard ? 

Anfwer. You are to diſcard the five 
Clubs, becauſe it is three to one that you 
do not take in the Knave of Clubs, and 
the carrying three entire Suits gives you 
a fairer Chance to ſcore more Points. 


VII. 


Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, 
and Knave of Clubs; the King, Queen, 
and Knave of Fe ae the Queen and 
Knave of Hearts, with the. Ten, Nine, 


Eight, and Seven of Spades. 


Query, How are you to diſcard ? 
Anſwer, You are to diſcard the Ace of 
Clubs and the four Spades, becauſe it is 
only five to four but that you take in a 
Queen or a Knave; it is alſo about three 
to two that you take in an Ace; a 
alſo 


of 
is 
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alſo three Cards to your Terce to a King 


to take in, vi. the Ace and Ten, or the 
Ten and Nine to make you a Quint, all 
which Circumſtances conſidered, you 
have a fair probability of making a great 
Game; whereas, if you ſhou'd leave a 
Card, by throwing out the four Spades 
only, you run the Risk of leaving one 
of the fallowing Cards, v:z. the King 
of Clubs, the Ace of Diamonds, the 
Ace, Queen, or Knave of Spades, in 
any of which caſes you wou'd probably 
looſe more Points than by throwing out 
the Ace of Clubs; and if you ſhou'd 
carry two Suits, via. three Clubs, three 
Diamonds, and the Queen of Hearts, 
you run the Risk of putting out four- 
teen Points, and it is only five to four 
againſt your taking in a Queen or a 
Knave, and therefore you wou' d diſcard 


to a great Diſadvantage, 


VIII. Sup- 
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VIIL 


Suppoſe you have the King, Queen, 
and Ten of a Suit, and that your Adver- 
fary has the Ace, Knave, and one ſmall 
Card of that Suit, and that you have only 
thoſe three Cards left, and you are to 
make three Points of them. 


Query. What Card are you to play ? 
Anfwer, You are to play the Ten. 


r a -O*,* hel wo. 


IX. 


- Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, 
Ten, and Nine of Clubs, alſo the King, 
Queen, Ten, and Nine of Diamonds. 
© Query. Which of theſe Suits are you 
to carry, in order to have the faireſt pro- 
bability of ſcoring the : Number 


.of Points ? 


Anſwer. You are to carry his King, 


Queen, Ten, and Nine of Diamonds, 


becauſe the Chance of taking in the Ace 
of Diamonds is exactly equal to that of 
| | taking 


A Treatiſe on PrQueET. 21 
taking in the King of Clubs, and alſo - 
the Chance of taking in the Knave of 

+. Diamonds is equal to that of taking in 
che Knave of Clubs, by which manner 
1 of diſcarding you have a probability of 
ly ſcoring fifteen Points for your Vini _ oF 
to Diamonds, inſtead of four Points for 
the Wart i in Clubs, and the Chance for 
winning the Cards is better, becauſe by 
taking in the Ace of Diamonds you have 
ſeven Tricks certain, which cannot hap- 


pen by taking in the King: of Clubs. 
1 Suppoſe you have four Aces, and two 
bu Kings dealt you younger-hand, in order 
o= | to capot the elder-hand, you are to make 
er a deep Diſcard, ſuch as the Queen, Ten, 
and Eight of a Suit, by which means, 
g, | if you happen not to take in any Card 


Is, to ſuch Suit, you may probably en the 
ce Adverſary. | 
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XI. 


Suppoſe elder- hand that you have the 
Ace, Queen, Seven, Eight, and Nine of 
Clubs, alſo the Ace, Knave, Seven, 
R Eight, and Nine of Diamonds, 

5 2uery, Which Suit are you to carry 
1 in order to make the moſt Points? 
Anſiwer. You are to carry the Ace, 
I Knave, Seven, Eight, and Nine of Dia- 
0 monds, becauſe the taking in the King 
of Diamonds is equal to the taking in of 
the King of Clubs, and conſequently as 
good for winning the Cards; but you 
have the Chance of taking in the Ten of 
Diamonds to make you fifteen Points, 
| Which Event cannot happen by taking in 

any one certain Card in Clubs, 


XII. 


Suppoſe elder-hand that you have the 

Ace, Queen, Seven, Eight, and Tenof 

i Clubs, alſo the Ace, Knave, Seven, Eight, 
| | and Ten of Diamonds, Query, 


mr Turn wm” cc £ ©" = & © 


nof 


ery, 
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NAuery. Which Suit is beſt to carry ? 
Anſwer, You are to carry the Ace, 

Knave, Seven, Eight, and Ten of Dia- 
monds, becauſe the Chance of taking in 
the King -of Diamonds is equal to the 
Chance of taking in the King of Clubs, 
and conſequently as good for winning the 
Cards; but you have an additional Chance 
of taking in the Nine of Diamonds to 
make you fifteen Points, which Event 


cannot happen by taking in any one cer- 
tain Card in Clubs. 


XIII. 


Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, 
Ten, and two more of a Suit, alſo the 
Ace, Queen, and Ten of another Suit 
only. And let us ſuppoſe, that your Ad- 
verſary has ſhewn ſix Cards for his Point; 
ſuppoſe the Ace, Queen, and four ſmall 
ones, and ſuppoſe you are guarded in 
that Suit; as ſoon as you have the Lead, 
you are to play from the Suit of which 

ff | you 


TIE THE 


- "= FY 
$I OO > . > WEIR LY 
” OP >, „ * * . 
- F * ” 4 * 
52 * 
to, 
Py 1 


8 if he is ouarded, in that Suit, he is pro- 
g bably unguarded i in the other Suit; but 


the Suit of which you have the feweſſ 
in Number; if 4 is guarded. i in both 


Suits, you haye no Chance. to win the 
Cards. eee 


a 9 * 

* 7 15 33 n C 

R . »S. POO A 2 1 3 
7 * . * 4 


"52 the 29955 in N W becaulc 


ſhou d you begin with the Suit of Which 


vou have the moſt in N umber, if he 
happens to be guarded there, you then 
have no Chance to win the Cards, which 
may prove otherwiſe if you, begin with 


s.- 


— ” 
- * 
* [4 
3 1 
Fi re 
N 4 4) 
= * 
8 Y 7 
= . 440 
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SH Ar. N.. 

Some Computations directing with moral 
Certainty hiw to di ſcar * 10 
Hand. 

J. 

N E 1 Chance of an elder-hand 8 


II. 
That of his taking two certain Cards 
18 to 1 againſt him. 


h by 


III. 

I would know what are the Odds that 

an elder-hand takes in four Aces? 
Anſwer. That he takes) uin. for ks 
in 4 Aces is 4 g68 M: 
At leaſt 3 of them is about 33 to I 
2 of them 3 col 1 f 
of them 2 toc 
GC 3 
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IV. 


If an elder-hand has one Ace dealt 
him, what are the Odds that he takes in 
the other three ? | 

Anſwer,” That he takes) * e. ber hin 
in the 3 Aces . Wh 
At leaſt 2 of them about 1 

1 of them 4 to 3 


V. 


If an elder-hand has two Aces dealt 


him, what are the Odds that he takes in 
the other two? -. 
Anfwer, That he * un ber bin 


in the other 2 Aces 1s - - 18 to 1 
At leaſt I of them is 
near 5 to 4 againſt hi, 21 to 17 
| Re FR TR. m 5 


VI. 


1 


8 In caſe the elder-hand has two Aces 


and 


> 88 


N 


. 
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and two Kings dealt him, what are the 
Odds that. he takes in either the two 


Aces or two Kings remaining ? 
t | againſt him. for him. 


n Anſuer. It is about 17 to 2 


a VII. 

1 Elder-hand having neither Ace nor 

1 King dealt him, what's his Chance- ta 

3 take in both an Ace and a King in 2, 3, 
4, or 5 Cards? 


againſt him. for him. 


Anſwer. In 2 Cards is about 11 to 1 


It In 3 Cards 4 b 1 
in In 4 Cards 8 
; In 5 Cards. 33 ·t0 31 
i VII. 


What are the Odds that a younger- 


hand takes in two certain Cards ? 

© | 70 egainſt him. for him 
—_—.. -  - - 0 Q Lk 
What are the Odds that a younger- 
hand takes in three certain Cards? 


C 2 | Au- 
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againſt him, for him 


Anſwer, - 1139 to 1 


IX, 


The younger-hand having no Ace 
dealt him, what Chance has he for his 


taking one ? 
againt him. for him 


Anſwer, It is - - 28 to 29 


X. 


If the younger-hand has one Ace 
dealt him, what are the Odds of his tak- 
ing in one or two of the three remaining 
Aces? 

Anſwer, That he takes) *in. fer bi 
in two of them is about g „ 
At leaſt one of them 35 


XI. 


What are the Odds, that the vounger- 
hand takes in one certain Card? p 
Anſwer, That he does I mn — forhia 


not take it in, is 1 
What 


r cu A 


him 
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What is the Odds of a Quart-Blanch? 


againſt him. for him 


Anſwer, = 1 1791 to 1 


— 


C9) CALCLREEUNESTY RD) © 


CMA EP; IY, 


An EXPLANATION and APPLI1- 


AT ION of the foregoing C Al- 
CULATIONS, 


. 


: s by the firſt Calculation, it is 
three to one, that being elder- 
hand, you do not take in one 


certain Card; you have, therefore, a 


better Chance of advancing your Game, 


by carrying two Suits for Points and the 


Cards, than by aiming at Quatorze of 
Queens, Knaves, or Tens. 


C 3 II. Se- 
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II. 


Second Calculation; to take in two 
certain Cards elder-hand, is eighteen to 
one againſt you. 

Therefore, ſuppoſe you have a Quart- 
Major, and two other Aces dealt you, 
the Odds that you do not take in the 
Ten to your Quart- Major, and the other 
Ace, is eighteen to one againſt you; but 
that you take in one of them, is only 
twenty-one to ſeventeen againſt you. And 
ſuppoſe you have three Aces and three 
Kings dealt you, the Odds are eighteen 
to one againſt your taking in the other 
Ace and the other King; yet it is not 
much above five to four but that you 
take in one of them. This Example 
ſhews, how you are to difcard in Cafes 
of the like Tutte: 


HI. 


The Odds of taking in four certain 
Cards, 


as. os 6a a wa 


— 8 8 
{ 


} 
J 
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Cards, as four Aces, &c. being nine hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight to one by the third 
Calculation, is ſo great a Chance of not 
ſucceeding, that it is ſcarce worth fur- 
ther Notice, 

But to take in three Cards out of any 
four certain Cards elder-hand, is only 
thirty-three to one againſt you, 


EXAMPL E. 

Suppoſe you have two Aces and two 
Kings dealt you, the Odds of taking three 
of them out of four certain Cards, ſuch 
as two Kings and one Ace, or two Aces 
and a King, are only thirty-three to one 
againſt you, 

But ſuppoſe you ſhou'd want to take 
in any two out ef four certain Cards, 
ſuch as the Queen of Clubs, the Ten of 
Diamonds, the Ace of Spades, and Knave 
of Hearts, being elder-hand, it appears 
by the Caleulation to be three to one 
againſt you; and the Odds are the ſame 
for any two out of four certain Cards. 
C4 But, 


— —ũ———— — — — H „ — HA — 
N FP 


| 
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But, if being elder-hand, you only 
want one Card out of four, the Odds are 
five to two in your Favour, that you take 
it in. Therefore, if you have four Tens, 
or any inferior Qyatorze dealt you, and 
no Ace, it's great Odds in your Favour 
that, being elder-hand, you take in one 
Ace, and ought to play your Game ac- 
cordingly. But you muſt always conſi- 
der the Diſadvantage, either of loſing the 
Cards, or even the Risk of a Capot, 
which you run the Hazard of, by ſpoil- 
ing your Hand, with keeping four Tens 
when they are not good, 


IV: 
By the fourth Calculation; if you have 


one Ace dealt you, it is one hundred and 


thirteen to one that you do not take in 
the three others; forty-nine to eight, or 
about ſix to one, that you do not take in 
two out of the three; but that you take 


in one out of the three, is about three 
to 


NN 


kc 


I 
t. 
a 
( 
N 
7 
0 
0 
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to two in your Favour, or one hundred 
and thirty-ſeven to ninety- one. 

As for EXAMPLE, 
You have a Quart from a King, and 


| two Kings more dealt you, as it 1s three 


to two that you take in either Ace or 
Nine to your Quart to the King, or the 
fourth King, as you have the Chance of 
reck'ning fourteen or fifteen Points by 
this Method of diſcarding : You ought 
to play accordingly, and this Method 
ſhews you how to play any Hand of the 

like Sort. | 
But if you ſhou'd diſcard, with an Ex- 
pectation of taking in two Cards out of 
three certain Cards, the Odds againſt fuch 
an Event being above ſix to one; your 
Game muſt indeed be very deſperate, if 
you attempt to diſcard to that purpoſe, 
The Chance of taking in three certain 
Cards being one hundred and thirteen to 
one, is a very diſtant Chance, yet even 
C 5 ſuch 


CT” — k—— . EEE es 
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ſuch does happen fometimes, but ought 
never to be ventur'd npon, but when a 
Man has no other Reſource in the Game, 


V. 


The fifth Calculation is, that if yon 
have two Aces dealt you, it is eighteen 


to one that you do not take in the two 


other Aces; but only ſeventeen to twenty- 
one that you take in one of them: Let 
us illuſtrate the Uſe of this by an Exam- 
ple; ſuppoſe you have a Quart-Major 
dealt you, and a Quart to a King, and 
that you are greatly behind your Adver- 
fary in the Game : To take in the Fen 
to your Quart- Major is three to one 
againſt you; but to take in the Ace or 


Nine to your Quart to the King, is only 


about five to four againſt you. 

Alſo, by the ſame Rule, ſuppoſe you 
have three Kings and three Queens dealt 
you, the Odds of your taking in both a 
King and a Queen are eighteen to one 

againft 


de 
1 
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againſt. you; but that of your taking 
one of them, 1s only five to four againſt 
you. 

All other Caſes of the like Nature may 
be diſcarded by this Method ag * 
tion. | 

wr: RE 

As by the ſixth Calculation it is » Een 
teen to two that you do not take in two 
certain Cards out of four, ſuch as two 
Kings, two Queens, &c. You muſt not, 
therefore, confound: this with the third 
Calculation, where the Odds are not above 


three to one that you take in | two o Cards 
out of the four. | 


VII. + eee 
Having neither an Ace nor a King. 
dealt you, what are the Odds of your 


taking 1 in both an Ace anda King in two, 
in . in l or in 22 Cards ? 


414 


Ae, 
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Auer. To take in an Ace and a King fi 


againſt you. for 00 dc 
In 2 Cards 1 is about 11 to 1 


In 3 Cards 4 co 1 - 

In 4 Cards 9 to 5Þ[ 

In 5 Cards 33 to 315 

You may obſerve, by the foregoing I I 
Calculation, what are the Odds of taking 
in two, three, four, or five Cards out of 
any eight certain Cards, and conſequently 

diſcard to the greateſt Advantage. 5 

The foregoing Calculation is either for Þ , 

the elder or * i 

| EXAMPLE. a 


Let us ſuppoſe the younger-hand to 
have two Quatorze againſt him, he may 
obſerve, that it is not above four to one 
but that he takes in one of each of them. 
The like Rule may ſerve for any other 
eight certain Cards. 


a —_—— „ SP | 


VIII. | 
As by the eighth Calculation, it 3s 


T 8. 
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ſixty-two to one that the younger-hand 
does not take in two certain Cards, which 
Event happening, he ought not there- 
fore to run the Hazard of fo great a 
Chance, but when his Game is deſpe- 
rate, and does not promiſe him another 
Deal. 


| By the ninth Calculation, as 1t is twenty- 
nine to twenty-eight that the younger- 
hand takes in one Ace, having none dealt 


him: The Calculation is the fame for 


any Card out of four certain Cards. 


As for EXAMPLE. 


Suppofe you have two Quart dealt 
you from the King or Queen of any Suit, 


it is the fame Odds of twenty-nine to 
twenty-eight, but that you take in a 
Card to make one of them a Quint, and 


therefore you are to diſcard accordingly. 


As 


_ OR _ 7 
- 


— K— — 


ce ae... - 
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As alſo, that you take in either Ace, 
King, Queen, Knave of any one Suit, 
whena Pique or a Repique is n you. 


| X. 

The tenth Calculation is, that if Bo 
younger-hand has one Ace dealt him, it 
is twenty-one to one that he does not 
take in two Aces, and about three to two 
that he does not take in one of them, 
which Calculation holds good in the tak- 
ing in any three other certain Cards, 
Therefore, for Example, let us ſuppoſe, 
that as it is but three to- two againſt the 
younger-hand's taking one Card out of 


three to fave a Pique, or a Repique, it 


would generally be reckon'd geod Play, 

either to throw ane from his Point, or 

diſcard a King, &c. for the Event of ſuch a 

Chance. 
XI. 

By the eleventh Calculation, it is ſe- 

venteen to three, younger-hand, againſt 


A your 
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your taking in any one certain Card; 
therefore, the Odds of not ſueceeding in 
this Caſe are ſo greatly againſt you, that 
it ought not to be attempted, elpecially 
if the winning or ſaving the Cards is 
the risk'd by fo doing, * in deſperate 

* NF Caſes. 


o Mal? 5 
A p. v | 


Caſes f Er iir au 
INSTRUCTION. 


1. | | 
Wo UPPO SE you are younger- 
hand, and that you have the 
Queen, Knave, Seven, Eight, A 
and Nine of Clubs; alſo the Seven and 
Eight of Diamonds, the Seven of Hearts, 
0 and the Ten, Nine, Eight, and Seven of 
in e, and that the elder-hapd has left 
| Car 
Very. 


% 
- 7 
* of , * % 
6 89 - _ - 
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Very. How are you to diſcard to- put 
it in the power of the Cards to repique 
the elder-hand. 

. Anſwer. You are to carry the five 
Clubs and the four Spades, and to leave 
a Card; and by taking in the Ace, King, 
and Ten of Clubs, you repique your 
Adver ſary. 


. * A — - 
II. 8 


Suppoſe you have eight Clubs, the Ace 
and King of Diamonds, the Ace of 


Hearts, and the Ace of Spades: 


Query. Whether you repique the 
younger-hand, or not ? 

Anſwer. The younger-hand may have 
a Qzart-blanche, by having three Quart, 
from a Ten, which reckons firſt; and 
therefore he is not repiqued. 


III. 


What is the higheſt Number to be 


made of a Pique ? 
Anſwer. 
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Anſwer. Eighty-two Points. 7 
What are the Cards which compoſe 

that Number. 
Anſwer. A Quart- Major in Clubs, a 
9uart-Major in Diamonds, Ace, King, 


Si and Ten of Hearts, with the Ace of 
85 Spades. 1 
dur 


This is only upon ſuppoſition that the 
Quart-Major is good for every thing. 


IV. 
What is the higheſt Number to be 
made of a Repique and Capot? | 
Anfwer. A hundred and ſeventy points. 
What are the Cards which com pats 
that Number? 
Anſwer. The four 7. r Mie ajors, which 
are ſuppoſed to be good for every thing. 


„ | 
Suppoſe you are elder-hand, and that 
be Vu want eight Points of the Game, and 


that the younger-hand wants twenty- 
three 


Ice 


ver, 
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three Points; and ſuppoſe_ you have 
dealt you the Ace, King, and Queen of 
Clubs, the Ace, King, and Ten of 
Diamond, the Ace, Knave, and Nine of 
Hearts, the Knave, — and Seven of 
Spades: 

Query. How are you to diſcard to pre- 
vent any poſlibility of the younger- 
hand's making twenty-three Points, and 
he is not to reckon a Charte-blanche? 

Anſiwer. You are to diſcard the King 
and Queen of Clubs, and the Knave, 
Nine, and Seven of Spades, by which 
Method of diſcarding, you. are certain to 
make eight Points. before the younger- 
hand can make e ä 1 


VI. | 
| ina you haye the Ace, Queen, 
and Knave of Clubs, with the King 
and Ten of Diamonds, and ſuppote your 
Adverſary has the Ace, Queen; and 


Knave of Diamonds, and the King and 
Ten 
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en of Clubs, your Adverſary being to 


ave 

| of Dead is to make five Points, or to loſe the 
of Lame. 

> of Query. How ſhall you play to prevent 


um from making of five Points? 

Anfwer. When he plays his Ace of 
ore · Nlubs, you are to play your King of 
or. Clubs, by which means he can make 
1 only four Points. s 


VII. 


ve, fl A and B play a Partie at Piquet. 

ich! They are one Game each of the 

1 to Partie. 

zer- A has it in his power to win the ſe- 
Fond Game, but then he is younger- 

and at the beginning of the next 

ame. 

een, A has it alſo in his power to reckon 

Ling pnly ninety-nine Points of the ſecond 

zour ame, and ; is to be ſeventy: 

and 2zery. Whether it is A's Intereſt to 


and in the ſecond Game or not? 
Anſiver. 
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Anſwer. It is A's Intereſt to win the 87 
ſecond Game, in the proportion of fou 
teen to thirteen in his favour, 


. 


tha 
CHAT YL . 


WE 


Some COMPUTATIONS for layin 
Money at the Game at Piquet. 


J. 


4 URS * 
S I is five to four that the eldef 
Gs Hand wins the Game, 


II. 


It is about two to one that the eldeWcut 


hand does not lurch the younger-ha. id. I foi 
III. 
It is near four to one that the younge: 
hand does not lurch the elder-hand. the 


ON: 


Supp! 
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 thelll / poſe A and B make a Partie at | 
our Piquet. 


I. 


A has the Hand; What's the Odds 


that A wins the Partie? 
Anſiber. It is about twenty-three to 
twenty. 


Tin! 
II. 


If 4 has one Game, and B one Game, 
he who is eldeſt-hand has above five to 
deſſ our to win the Partie. 


If A has two Games love before they 
Adeſſl cut for the Deal, the Odds are above 
ad, ¶ our to one that he wins the Partie. 


hs. 


IV. 


If A has two Games love, and A has 
the Hand, the Odds are about five to 
dne that he wins the Partie. 


ger 
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. 


If B has the Hand when A is tw 
love, the Odds in favour of A are about 
three and a half to one. 


VI 
If A has two Games, and B one, be- 


before they cut, the Odds in favour of AW 
are above two to one; 


.- 


VII. 


If A has the Hand, and two Games 
to one, the Odds are about eleven to 
four. 

VII. 

If B has the Hand, when A is two 
Games to one, the Odds in favour of 4 
is about nine to five. 

. IX, 

If A is one Game love, and elder- 

| hand 
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and, the Odds in favour of A is about 
venteen to ſeven, 


X. 


If A is one Game love, and younger- 
and, the Odds in favour of A is about 


v0 to One. 


tw 
bout 


be. 
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HR. II. 
1 Laws of the Game at Piquet. 
LY 4 I. 


0 HE elder-hand is oblig'd to lay 
out one Card. 


[WO 
oy II. 
If the elder-hand takes in one of the 
hree Cards which belongs to the younger: 
; hand, he loſes the Game, 
ler- 


nd III. If 


—— — — - ba . 1 
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III. 
If the elder-hand, in taking his fi 


Cards, ſhould happen to turn up a Carl 

belonging to the younger-hand, he is t. * 

reckon nothing that Deal. Di 
IV. 

If the elder or younger-hand play with 

thirteen Cards, he counts nothing. be 

| Ste 

| © it 


If the elder-hand has thirteen Cards 
dealt him, it is in his Option whether he 
will ftand the Deal or not; and if he 
chuſes to ſtand the Deal, he is to diſco-J in 


ver it, and to diſcard five Cards, and tot! 
take in four only, n 


VI. 


If the elder or younger-hand reckons 
what they have not, they count no- 
thing. | "hs | 


VII. It 


VII. 
* 3 
* If the elder- hand touches the Stock at- 


ter he has diſcarded, he cannot mer his 
Diſcard. | 


18 te 


VIII. 


with If a Card is faced, and it happens to 

Je diſcover'd either in dealing or in the 
Stock, there muſt be a new Deal, unleſs 
it be the bottom Card, 


ard: 


Tr he IX. 

f he Tf the Dealer turns up a Card in deal- 

iſco- ing belonging to the elder-hand, it is in 

1 tofſf the Option of the elder-hand to have a 
new Deal, 


= U 


cons If the younger-hand takes in five 
no- Cards, it is the Loſs of the Game, un- 
leis the elder-hand has left two Cards, 


If 9 17: OP 


go A. Treatiſe on, PIQUET, 


NAI. 

If the elder-hand calls Forty- one for 
his Point which happens to be a Quart- 
major, and it's allow'd to be good, and 
only reckons four for it and plays away, 
in this caſe he 1s not intitled to count 
more, | 7 


XII. 


If the elder- hand ſhews a Point, or 


Quart, or Terce, and asks if they are 
good, and afterwards; forgets to reckon 
any of them, it bars the younger-hand 
from reckoning any of equal Value. 


XIII. 


Cbart- blanche counts firſt, and conſe- 
quently faves Piques, and Repiques : It 
alſo piques and repiques the Adverſary in 
the ſame manner, as if thoſe Points were 
reckon'd in any other way. 


XIV. Qrar 


fe 
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V. 
r WW 2uart-blanche reckons before any thing 
. cl, but need not be ſhewn till the Ad- | 
d verſary has firſt diſcarded 5 only if you l 


„are eldeſt - hand, you muſt bid the 
t pounger-hand to diſcard for | Qyart- 
blanche, which after he has done, you 
ſhew your Blanche by counting your 
| Cards down one after another, 


Ir 

XV, 
re 7 | 
n You are to cut two Cards at the leaſt, 


XVI. 

If you call a Point and do not ſhew 
you reckon nothing for it; and the 
-- BB: anger-hand may ſhew and reckon his 
in Ny. © 

If you play with eleven Cards, of 
iewer, no Penalty attends it, | 


'D2 XVIII. If 
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XVIII. 


Tf the elder-hand leaves a Card, and 
after he has taken in, he happens to put 


to his Diſcard the four Cards taken in, 
they muſt remain with his Diſcard, and 


he only play with eight Cards, v/z, thoſe 
added to his Diſcard. 


XIX. 


If the younger-hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and mixes it with his Diſcard be- 
fore he has ſhewn it to the elder-hand, 


who is firſt to tell him what he will play, 


the elder-hand is intitled to ſee his whole 
Diſcard, | | 


0 X. 
If the younger-hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and does not ſee them, nor mixes 
them to his Diſcard, the eldeſt-hand has 
no right to ſee them; but then they 
mult remain ſeparate whilſt the Cards are 
playing 


„„ . nd un aw 
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playing, and the younger-hand cannot 
look at them neither all that while. 


XXI. 


If the younger-hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and looks at them, the elder- 
hand is intitled to ſee them, firſt decla- 
ring what Suit he will lead. 


XXII. 


If the Dealer deals a Card too many 


or too few, it is in the Option of the 
elder-hand to have a new Deal; but if 


he ſtands the Deal, he muſt leave three 


Cards for the younger-hand. | - 


You are in the firſt place to call your 
Point; and if you have two Points, if 


you deſign to reckon the higheſt, you are 
to call that firſt, and are to abide by your 
firſt Call, 


D 3 XXIV. Vou 
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XXIV. ED 
You are to call your Terces, Quarts, 
Cinques, &c. next; and to call the higheſt 


of them, in caſe you deſign to reckon 
them. 


XXV. 


You are to call a Qyatorze, preferable 
. to three Aces, ” if you delign to 


.reckon them. 
1 XVI. 
|| If you call a 7. erce, having a Quart i in 
"8 your Hand, you muſt abide by your 
| firſt Call, 


| FETs Wy SOME 


arts, 
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RolESs and OBSERVATIONS 
FOR 
able 1 
n to Playing well at CHESS. 


I. 
755 OU ought to moye your 
Pawns before you ſtir your 
Pieces, and afterwards to 
bring out your Pieces to ſup- 
port them; therefore the Kings, Queens, 
and Biſhaps | Pawns ſhould be the firſt 
played, in order to ou your Game 
well. 
I. n 30 


You are not therefore to play out any 
of your Pieces early in the Game, be- 
VE D 4 cauſe 
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cauſe you thereby loſe Moves, in caſe 
your Adverfary has it in his power, by 
playing a Pawn upon them, to make 
them retire, and alſo. opens his Game at 
the ſame time ; eſpecially avoid playing 
your Queen out, till your Game is to- 
lerably well open'd, 


III. 
Avoid giving uſeleſs Checks, and ne- 
ver give any, unleſs you thereby gain 
ſome Advantage, becauſe you may loſe 


the Move if he can either 1 or War 
your Piece away. EY 


Iv. 
Never crowd your Gate, 1 he 
too many Pieces Nga, 3 fear of 
choking up your Paſſage ſo as to. hinder 


your advancing or retreating your Men as 
occaſion may require. 


1 


V. H 
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If your Game happens to be crowded, 
endeayour to free it by making Ex- 
- changes of Pieces or Pawns, and Caſtle 
your King as ſoon as you conveniently 
Can,” 
VI. 
wm Endeavour to crowd the Adverſary's 
un Game, which is to be done thus; when 
ſe he plays out his Pieces, before he does 
VB his Pawn, you are to attack them as ſoo 
as you can with your Pawns, by which 


you make him loſe Moves, and conſe- 
quently crowd him. 


8 

x VII: 

er te 
as Never attack the Adverſary's King 


without a ſufficient Force; and if he at- 

tacks your King, and you have it not in 

rf your power to attack his, you are to of- 
fer Exchanges with him; and if he re- 

D 5 tires, 


\ 
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tires, when you preſent a Piece to ex · Ga 


change, he may loſe a Move, and con- po! 
ſequeney you gain an Advantage. ſoo 


VIII. 


Play your Men in ſo good Guard of 
one another, that if any Man you ad- 
vance be taken, the adverſe Piece may 
alſo be taken by that which guarded 
your's; and for this purpoſe, be ſure to 

have as many Guards to your Piece, as 
you ſee your Adverſary advance Pieces 
upon it; and if you can, let them be of 
leſs Value than thoſe he aſſails with. If 
you find that you can't well ſupport your 
Piece, ſee if by attacking one of his that 
is better, or as good, whether you can't 
thereby ſave your's. 


Ix. 


Never make an Attack but when well 
prepar'd for it; nor give uſeleſs Checks, 
for thereby you open Jour Adverſary 8 

| Game, 


X- 
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Game, and make him ready prepar'd to 
pour in a ſtrong Attack upon you, as 


—— 


ſoon as your weak. one is o rr. 


5 . 


Neyer play any Man till you have ex- 
amin'd whether you are free from Dan- 
ger by your Adverſary's laſt Move; nor 
offer to attack till you have conſider d 
what Harm he would be able to do you 
by his next Moves in conſequence of 
your's ; that you may prevent his De- 


figns, if hurtful, before it be too late. 


When your Attack is in a proſperous - 
Way, never be diverted from purſuing | 
your Scheme (if poſlible ) on to giving 
him Mate, by taking any Piece, or other 


Advantage, your Adverſary may pur- 


poſely throw in your Way, with the In- 
tent, that by your taking that Bait, he 


might gain a Move that would make 
your Deſign miſcarry. 3 


0 "er 0 
10 27 » ade a 
we N — 
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= XII. 1 | 
When you are purſuing a well-lay'd 
Attack, but find it neceſſary to force 
your way thro' your Adverſary's Defence, 
With the Loſs of ſome Pieces; if upon 
counting as many Moves euch a8 
you can, you find a Proſpect of Succeſs, 
ruſh on boldly, and ſacrifice a Piece or 
two to gain your End: Theſe bold At- 
tempts make the fineſt Games. 


XIII. 


Never let your Queen ſtand ſo before 


your King, as that your Adverſary, by 
bringing a Rook or a Biſhop, might 
check your King if ſhe were not there, 


for you might hardly chance to fave her, 


. N | 
Let not your Adverfary's Knight (eſpe- 
cially if duely guarded) come to check. 


your King and Queen, or your King and: 
Rook, 


t 


. 


1 


; ll - 
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Rook, or your Queen and Rock, or 
your two Rooks, at the ſame time; for, 


in the two firſt Caſes, the King being 
forc'd to go out of Check, the Quęen or 


the Rook muſt be loſt; and in the two 
laſt Caſes, a Rook muſt be loſt, at beſt 


for a worſe Piece. 


Take care that no guarded Pawn of 
your Adverſary's s fork two. of —— 


Pieces. | 
. 


When the Kings have caſtled on dif- 
ferent Sides of the Board, the Adverſary 
muſt advance upon the other King the 
Pawns he has on that Side of the Board: 
taking care to bring his Pieces, eſpecially 
his Queen and Roaks, to ſupport them; 
and the King that has caſtled, is not to 
ſtir his 2 Pawns 'till forc'd to it. 


XVII. 


* playing the Game, endeayour to; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


Sib or _ other en 0 it. or 
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have a Move as it were in Ambuſcade; ¶ ot 
what is meant by it, is to place the of 
Queen, Biſhop, or Rook behind a Pawn, I q: 
or a Piece, in ſuch a Manner, as that 
upon playing that Pawn, or Piece, yoy 
diſcover a Check upon your Adverſary's 
King, and conſequently may often get à th 


. 


Never guard an inferibr Piece with all ar 
better, if you can do it with a Pawn, I w 
becauſe that better Piece may in that caſe ¶ ta 
be, as it were, out of play; for the ſame ¶ K 
reaſon, you ought not to guard a Pawn 


with a Piece, if you have it in your 
Power to guard it wih a Pawn, 


. 


A Pawn paſſed, and well ſupported, 
often coſts the Adverſary a Piece. And 
if you play to win the Game only, when- Ip. 
ever you have gain'd a. Pawn, or any I o 

other 
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other Advantage, and are not in Danger 
of loſing the Move thereby, make as fre- 
quent Exchanges of Pieces as you can. 

If you have three Pawns each upon 
the Board, and no Piece, and you have 
one of your Pawns on one Side of the 
Board, and the other two on the other 
Side, and your Adyerſary's three Pawns 
are oppoſite to your two Pawns, march 
with your King as ſoon as you can to 
take his Pawns, and if he goes with his 
King to ſupport them, go on to Queen 
with your ſingle Pawn, and if he goes to 
hinder him, take his Pawns, and puſh 
the others to Queen: This ſhews the 
Advantage of a paſs'd Pawn. 


ted, 5 XXI. Ling 
\nd At the latter End of a Game, each 
en- Party having only three or four Pawns 


any © on different Sides of the Board, the 
ther Kings 


have your King only,, you will never 
loſe that Game, if you can bring your 
King to be oppoſite to your Adverſary 
when he is immediately either before, or 


and one Pawn on the Rook's Line, and 
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Kings are to endeavour to gain the More Io 
in order to win the Game. For Exam. I St 
ple; if you can bring your King oppo- 
ſite to your Adverſary's King, with only 
one Houſe between you, you will haye 
eain'd the Move.. 


XXII. pe 


When your Adverſary has his King 
and one Pawn on the Board, and you 


on one fide of his Pawn, and there is 
only one Houſe between the Kings, 


XXIII. 


When your Adverſary has a Biſhop f. 
his Biſhop is not of the Colour that com- 
mands the Corner-Houſe his Pawn is 
going to, and you- have only your King, 


it 
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| Fifyou can get into that Corner you can't 
love1oſe that Game, but may win it by a . 
dam- N Stale, | 
Pp&- XXIV. | 


5 ah When you have greatly the Diſadvan- | 
Habeſſ tige of the Game, having only your | 
Queen left in play, and your King hap- 
pens to be in the Poſition of Stale-Mate, 
keep giving Check to your Adverſary's 
King, always taking care not to check 
er him where he can interpoſe any of his 
you Pieces that makes the Stale; fo doing, 

Jou will at laſt force him to take your 
80 Queen, and then you win the Game by 
>, Of 

88 in Stale- Mate. 


re 15 | 

| XXV. 

Never cover a Check with a Piece Uk 

a Pawn puſh'd upon it may take, for 

fear of only getting that Pawn for it. | 
2 n 


. take care that your - Adverſary' s 
King 


King 
you 


- . _— — — — ͤ— 
- 
— 2 


BOT 


ſhop 


| and 


del not ꝓut this Rule —— in Prac- 
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King has a Move, for fear of giving a luce 


Stale-Mate; therefore, don't crowd him 


up with your Pieces, leaſt you inadyvet- 
tently give One. 


Explanations and Applications of * of 
the foregoing Rules and Objer vations, 
RHETHER you play the open 


te 
2 N Game, or the cloſe. Game, be 


ſure you bring out all your Pie- 


ces into play before you begin to attack; 


for if you don't, and your Adverſary 
does, you will always attack, or be at- 
tack d, at a great Diſadvantage; -this ſo 
effential, that you had better forego an 
Advantage than deviate from it; and 
may venture to pronounce, that no Per- 
ſon can ever play well at this Game, that 


tice; 
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ving afffice; and don't let any Body imagine, 
I himſthat theſe preparatory Moves are uſeleſs, 
dver- Npecauſe he does not receive an immediate 

Advantage from them; they are juſt as 
neceſſary, as it is at Whiſt, to deal thir- 
Dee teen Cards round before you begin to 
play. In order to bring out your Pieces 

ne of properly, I would adviſe to puſh on your 
ns, Pawns firſt, and ſupport them with your 
Pieces, and you will receive this Advan- 
tage from it, that your Game won't be 
crowded; I mean by this, that all your 
Pieces will be at Liberty to play .,and 


wards obtaining your End; and this far- 


Attack, or Defence, you bring them out 
ſo as not to be drove back again. 


3 


1 When you have brought out all your 
at Pieces, as I have premis'd, which you 
- will have done very well, eſpecially if 


' cn. you 


aſſiſt each other, and ſo co-operate to- 


ther is to be obſerv d, that either in your 


J 
| : 
| 
| 


. 
< ——— — —_.—_—_ — 
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caſtle (which I would always adviſe ti 
do) I would then pauſe a while, and con 


begin my Attack ; and it ſtands to Rea- 


CONC 
epi 
get 
cher 
tle ( 


you have your Choice on which Side t 


ſider thoroughly my own and my Ad 


verſary's Game, and from his Situation Hog 
and obſerving where he is weakeſt, | 


aye 


aſue 
1te 
ele 


wal 


vi 


would not only take my Reſolutio 
where to caſtle, but likewiſe where tc 


ſon, you can't do it in a better Place 
than where you are ſtrongeſt, and your 
Enemy weakeſt; By this Method tis 
very probable, that you will be able toi. 


break thro* your Adverſary's Game, in 
which Fray ſome Pieces muſt of courſe 


be exchang' d. But now pauſe again, 
and ſurvey both Games attentively, and 
don't let your Impetuoſity hurry you on 
too far with this firſt Succeſs; and my 
Advice to you now in this critical Junc- 
ture (eſpecially if you ſtill find your Ad- 
verſary pretty ſtrong) is to rally your Men 
again, and put them in good Order for a 

ſecond 
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cond or third Attack if needful, ſtill 

de iſſeeping your Men cloſe and connected 

iſe t yether, ſo as to be of uſe to each | 
cofl;; For want of this Method, and a 

tle Coolneſs, I have often ſeen an al- 

oft ſure Victory ſnatch'd out of a 

ayer's Hands, and a total Overthrow 
nſue. But if after all you can't pene- 
ate ſo far as to win the Game; never- 
eleſs, by obſerving theſe Directions, 1 
pprehend you may ſtill be very ſure of 

ring a well-diſpos'd Game; and this 

rings me to the third Part of the Game, 

ich is the Concluſion, 


III. 


And now that I am come to the laſt 
period of the Game, which abounds 
lſo with Difficulties and Niceties; it 
uſt be obſerv'd, where your Pawns 
re ſtrongeſt, beſt connected together, 
ad neareſt to Queen; you muſt likewiſe - 
mind how your Adverſary's Pawns are | 


dipos d. | 


——  Þ- <TD ——üœ ee — 
— — — . 
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diſpos'd, and in what Degree of Prefer. be 
ment they are; and compare theſe Thing 
together, and if you find you can get to 
Queen before him, you muſt proceed 
without Heſitation; if not, you muſt 
hurry on with your King to prevent 
him; I ſpeak now, as ſuppoſing all the 
Noblemen are gone; if not, they are to 
attend your Pawns, and likewiſe to pre- 
vent your Adverſary's from going to 
ueen, 


Some general RULES, by way of Corr 
boration and Supplement to what ba Hp. 
5 25 | Pl 
been already ſaid. 


x | alt 


9 1 loſing a Rook for an inferior 
piece: My Reaſon is this, altho “ 
a Rook is better than any other except 
TE, the 


he Queen, yet it ſeldom comes into play 


2 as to operate until the End of the 
ame, and; therefore, it: happens very 


ceedlPften, that tis better to have a leſs good 
nuſt Piece in play than a better out. | 
290 1 

8 | * 0 
e to When you have moy'd a Piece, fo that 


your Adverſary drives you away with a 
Pawn, take it for granted (generally 
ſpeaking) that it is a bad Move, your 
Enemy gaining that double Advantage 
oyer you of advancing himſelf, and mak- 

2 you retire: I think this deſerves At- 

ation; for -altho*. the firſt Move may 

not be much between equal and good 
Players, yet the Loſs of one or two 

more, after the firſt, makes the Game 

moſt irretrievable. Alſo, if you defend 

| - of 424 can recover the Move, or the At- 
tack, ( for they both go together) you 
the Ire in a fair Way of winning. 


—_ mr 
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III. | 

If you make ſuch a Move as that, 
having Liberty to play again, you can 
make nothing of it, take it for granted 
tis an exceeding bad one; for at this nice 


yo 

Game no Move can be indifferent. ex 
| T 
fs fir 


If your Game is ſuch, that you have 
ſcarce any thing to play, 'tis your own 
Fault, either for having brought out your Not 
Pieces wrong, or, which 1s worſe, not 
at all; for if you have brought them ont 
right, you muſt have Variety I to 


play. 
V. 


Don't be too much afraid of doubling 

a Pawn, three Pawns together are ſtrong, 
but four, that make a ſquare, with the 
Help of other Pieces well-manag'd, make 
an invincible Strength, and, probably, 
in 
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in time of need, may produce you a 

| Queen ; on the other ſide, two Pawns, 
hat, Nwith an Interval between, are no better 
can ¶ than one; and if impruilently you ſhoul@ 
ated ¶ have three over each other in a Line; 
nice your Game can't be in a worſe Situation; 
examine this on the Table, and the 
Truth of it will ſtrike you. Your Ba- 
ſineſs therefore, is to keep your Pawns 
ave YN cloſe cemented and connected together, | 
n and it muſt be great Strength on the 
our ¶ other fide: that muſt over- power them. 


8 | VI. For 
When a Piece is ſo attack'd as that 
you cart ſave it, give it up, and beſtow 
your Thoughts how to annoy your Ene- 
” in another Place, whilſt he is taking 

; for it very often happens, that vrhilſt 
NS, *. Adverfary is running madly after a 
piece, you either get a Pan ort Mo, or 
ſuch a Situation as ends . Tus N 
ly, tion. 3 * 207 als 


1 „ Fin 
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 Suppoſing your Queen and another 


Piece are attacked at the ſame time, and 


that by removing your Queen you muſt 
loſe your Piece; in this caſe, if you can 
get two Pieces- in exchange for your 
Queen, I would adviſe you rather to do 
it, than retire; for obſerve, tis the dif. 
ference of three Pieces, which is more 
than the worth of a Queen; | beſides, 
that you keep your Game entire, and 
preſerve your Situation, which very of- 
ten is better than a Piece; nay, rather 


than retire, . I would give my Queen 


for a Piece and a Pawn or two, nay, 


almoſt for what I can get; for do but 


obſerve, amongft good Players, this one 
thing, (to convince you this Advice 1s 
not bad) that when the Attack and 


Defence is thoroughly form'd, and every 
thing prepar'd for the Storm, if he 
that plays firſt is oblig d by the Act o 


the 


6% 
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the Perſon that defends to. retire,” it ge- 


zerallyends-in the Loſs of the Came of 
the attack'd Side. N 


VI. 
Don't aim at changing without rea- 


ſon; 'tis ſo far from being right, that a 
good Player will take this Advantage of 


It, that he will ſpoil your Situation and 


mend his own; but in theſe: following 
Caſes 'tis quite right; when you are 
ſtrongeſt, eſpecially. by a Piece, then 
every time: you change,. your Advantage 
increaſes; this .is ſo plain it needs no 
Argument: Again, when you have 
play'd a Piece and your Adverſary op- 

poſes one to you, change directly, for 
tis plain he wants to remove you; pre- 
vent him therefore, and don't loſe the 


Move. 
5 


IX. 


| Every now and then I would haye 
E2 1 you 


—_— — 


4 
RN 
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you caſt up your Game, and make the 


Balance, then take your Meaſures ac- 
cordingly. 
. 
At the latter-end of the Game efpe- 
cially, remember your King is a Capital 
Piece, and don't let him be idle; tis by 


his means, generally, you yet the Move 
and the Victory. 


”O XI. 


Obſerve this alſo, that as the Quees, 
Rook, and Biſhop operate at a diſtance, 
'tis not always neceffary in your Attack 
to have them near your Adverſary's 
King; they do better at a diſtance, can't 
be drove away, and prevent a Stake 
Mate, 1 


XII. 


Þ 4 


When you. have a Piece that you can 


take, and that c can t. -cleape you, don't be 
in 


I 
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in a hurry; ſee where you can make a 
good Move elſewliere, "680" take it at 


your leiſure. 


the 
gc- 


8 
pe- Tis not always tight to take your 
pital I Adverſary's Pawn with your King, for. 


is by I very often it happens to be a Salaguard 
Fove N and Protection to your King. by 


XIV. 
0 When you can take a. Man with dif- 
een, ferent Pieces, don't do it with the firſt 


mee, I] that occurs, but conſider . 
tack with which ven bad beſt take. it. 
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u. 


If by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, 4 
play a falſe Move, and your Adverſary 
takes no notice of it till he hath play d 


his next Move, neither of you can re- 


call it. 


III. 


If you miſplace your Men, and * 
two Moves, it lieth in your Adverſary's 


Power or Choice whether he will permit 


you to begin the Game, or not. 


| | | ; | It 
— 2 . * 
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IV. 


If the Adverſary playeth or diſcovereth 
a Check to your King, and gives no no- 
tice of it, you may let him ſtand ſo till 
he gives notice, 


o 
— 
- 


F. 


After your King has moved, you can- 
not Caſtle, 


ou 


F 


| 
? 
f 
: 
| 
h 
| | 
| 


